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or its event. The people were put 
aside, while the crown and the cler- 
gy settled the matter between them. 

COUNTRY PSALM-SINGING. 

This rustic sort of melody is of- 
tea sorely ridiculed by scientific 
ears; yet rude as it is, has always 
an impressive effect upon my heart. 
I do not consider it, nor in justice 
ought it to be considered, as irimic. 
It is merely a chant, or cant, as the 
satirist would say, a kind of reci- 
tative, whose chief recommenda- 
tion, and no small one it is, that the 
whole congregalion, old and young, 
male and female, with musical voice 
or without- it, all that have heart 
and affections, may thus be ex- 
cited, and thus bear an active part 
in the public worship. It is, on this 
account, a melody of the most simple 
and artless kind, a speaking music, 
scarcely amounting to singing, but 
yet difterent from speech. We are 
too passive in public worship. It is 
necessary to keep attention alive by 
variety of posture, or by making 
the congregation join in part of the 
service. We listen too much, and 
sleep often surprizes us thus listen- 
ing'. Hence the use of this universa'l 
recitation, or psalmody, in a form 
of worship which discountenances 
ceremonial changes of posture and 
address to the senses. Our Pres- 
byterian worship is too naked and 
inanimate. There is one extreme, 
which by a superfluity of ceremo- 
nies, quenches r/evution, and occu- 
pies the miod too much with exter- 



nal signs of religion, but there is 
another extreme, which abstract.'; 
too much from sense, and vainly 
attempts to be puiely intellectual, 
the one extreme verging to idolatry, 
ihe other to mysticism, and both to 
be avoided by those who possess a 
comprehev>8iv.e knowledge of human 
nature. I will allow, that the first 
extreme is the most dangerous, the 
mere worship of the senses being 
apt to pre occupy and impose upon 
the heart, as the only necessary re- 
ligion. Yet still public worship 
necessarily supposes a form and 
order and uniformity in worship. 
Hence the utility of our rude and 
rustic psalm-singing in our bare 
ceremonial. The mode of giving 
out the lines to be sung, or rather 
said, from the clerk to the congre- 
gation, in some few instances may 
draw down the ridicule of ama- 
teurs in poetry, as well as in music. 
But it is -not said to be good poetry, 
nor sung as good music, it is the 
simple psalmody of a simple peo- 
ple. It is sweetly associated with 
religion, from the fe«lings of ear- 
liest infancy. When tne soldier re- 
turns from the campaign, he stops 
upon the hill that surmounts his na- 
tive villaa;e, arrested with the sab- 
bath couctamation. " Ah !" says 
be, resting on his firelock, " how 
different this from the shouts I lately 
heard of men in the rush of bat- 
tle \ Ah ! my father, ray mother, 
my wife, and my children !" 
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ROBINSON. 

" UnsViIful lie to fawn, or seek for power, 
Bf ductrinei fashioned to the varying hour : 



Far other aims his heart had learnM to prize. 
More bent to raise the wretched, than to 
ride." Goldsmith. 

■pOI3ERT ROBINSOa wus born 
•^^ oa the Sth of October, 1735, at 
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Swaffham, in the county of Nor- 
folk His father, Mr, Michael Ro- 
binson, a native of Scolland, was 
an ejtciseman ; his mother was tba 
daughter of Mr. Robert Wilkin, of 
Mildeii-hall, Sutioik; a man of re- 
cpectability in private life, and in 
possession of a moderate indepen- 
dence. He married a widow, by 
whom he had two children, Robert 
and Mary. Mrs. Wilkin brought 
into the family two children by a 
former husband, on whom their fa- 
ther-in-law bestowed a good educa- 
tion, and towards whom he disco* 
■yered so much partiality, as to cause 
uneasiness to the other branches of 
the family; a consequence too fre- 
quently resulting from that, in ge- 
neral, undesir;>ble domestic con- 
nection, a spcond marriage. Mr. 
Eobinson's patents were both of 
them members ol the church of 
England, and their children were 
educated in the principles of the 
establishment. Mary Wilkin, Mr. 
Eobinson's mother, was beautiful 
in her person, amiable in ber man- 
ners, and her father bestowed on 
her, so far as related to the cultiva- 
tion of her understanding, a good 
education ; but his partiality to his 
■wife's former children, rendered 
her so unhappy at home, that at 
length slie, against her father's con- 
iient, married a person in an infe- 
rior station, whose disposition and 
habits of life were not the btst cal- 
culated to render her happy, and 
^trhose unkindness to his wife was 
increased by the unkindness of his 
father-in-law. How careful should 
parents be to cultivate not only the 
understandings, but the aS'ect'ons 
of their children, and to render their 
home in their younger years so 
happy, that in forming the most 
important connection, a connec- 
tion for life, they may naturally 
turo to their jparents, as to tbtir 



most intimate Counsellors, and best 
friends. 

Robert was the ytiungest of three 
children; his brother vias appren- 
ticed to a painter, and his sister id 
amantuamaker: Robert was sent to a 
Latiri'-school at the age of six years, 
where he made so considerable a 
proficiency, that his master soon 
became very fond of hiuij observing, 
that he never before kne»» a child 
who discovered such a capacity. 
His father was now ordered, iit the 
course of his profe.ssion, from Swaft- 
ham to Seaming, in the same coun- 
ty, where being uneasy in his 
circumstances, be left the place, 
bis family remaining at home, and 
he shortly after died at Winchester* 

At Seaming, young Robinsoit 
was sent to an endowed grammar' 
school, then under the care of the 
Rev. Joseph Brett. Several persons 
of eminence received their educa- 
tion at the itame school, and amongst 
others the late Lord I liurlow. Mrs*. 
Robinson, however, in consequcnc« 
of the unkind treaiment of her fa« 
ther, and her own narrow circum- 
stances, was unable, after a few 
years, to pay the expenses of her 
son's educatiun ; but the master be- 
ing much attacbfd to bis pupil, and 
respecting the mother on account of 
her virtues and afflictions, con- 
tinued him in the school, and in- 
structed him gratis. 

At this school, young Robin«)ii 
early discovered those powers by 
which he ■- as afterwards so highly 
distinguished. There appears to 
have been a mutual res|ject between 
the master and the scholar, the 
former gave due encouragement 
and commendation, and the latter 
strove to excel in those branches 
of learning in which he was educat- 
ed. He gained a considerable know- 
ledge of the Fiench," as well as of 
the classical languages : he wrute a 
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good hand, but, as is too frequently 
the case at grammar schools, was 
defective in. his knoivledge of ariih- 
metic, a branch of^diicaiion which 
in all siiuniion'i, ought not to be 
iieglecte!.!. 

At the aije of fnarteen, Mrs. Ro- 
binson was desirous of placing out 
lier son as an apprentice. Mr. 
Brett endeavoured to procure him 
a situation suited to bis talen.ts and 
disposition ; but his plan failing, 
young Kobinson was bound to a Mr, 
Anderson, hair dresser, in Cnitched 
Friars, London. Although he ap- 
pears to have been for a time toler- 
ably industrious at his trade, yet 
his love of literature shortly convin- 
ced his master, that hair dressing, 
shaving, and wigTrnaking, were 
not his/(jrte.. When out on business, 
he vvouid frequently return with his 
pockets loaded with old books, pur- 
chased from, ditlerent stalls. He 
would generally be at his books by 
four or five o'clock in the morning; 
this practice of early rising urew into 
a habit: in after life, be could not 
only preach excellently and elo- 
quently on the subject, as in his 
Village Exercises, but what is not 
always the case with preachers his 
instructions were cotistajitiy enforced 
by his example. He adopted the 
Latin ada°;e. Mane Musis amicum, 
the morning is favourable to the 
muacB. It is not improbable, that 
this habit was acquired from his 
mother, who, even at the age of 
upwards of eighty, used to rise at 
bur in the morning. ]V|r. Robinson 
.lever appears to have been aiharned 
of his employment in early life; it 
was not uniVequently the subject 
of his conversation : this was one 
proof of his genuine good sen.se: 
the aristocratical airs of some in 
the middle classes of life, the sn?ers 
frequently indulged against respect- 
able persons on. account of their 
trade, are equally irrational and iih- 
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christiati-like, and are to men who 
haveju.it ideas of the naturaf dignity 
aoil equality of mankind, peculiarly 
disgu.sting. 

Robert Robinson appears, durins; 
his apprenticeship, to have imbibed 
siirious impressions of rpligion. He 
occasionally attended the nii'tst cele> 
brated preachers'of the d-iy anmngsi 
the Independents, Biptiuts, fhecler'<. 
gy termed Evangelical, and the Me- 
thodists. 

He does not appear, during his 
residence in London, to have joined 
himself as a member to any partj- 
cuiar church, but frequently corii- 
mnuicaled with the Methodists in 
Mr. Whitfield's connection. Ait ihte 
age of nineteeni he, encouraged by 
others, had some view to, the ral- 
nisterial office;: amongst Other me- 
thods he made use of to prejSare biiii- 
seli for speaking in public, he would 
Qccasiunaily preach for an hour to- 
gether to himself; and it is nnt ati 
improbable conjecture, that it was 
by "this means he acqnireii that 
admirable mude of deiiveriiig his 
discourses, which, in the opiiiioa 
of Dr. Price, rendered him, ib this 
respect, without an equal. 

Having received his indentures 
front his niaster, and leaving bis- 
hiiid him an ijtiblemished character 
in London, he went to his native 
country, Norfolk. Here he coih- 
m^nced a preacher ainong the Me- 
thodists. The innocence of his 
youth, the agreeiibleness of his 
manners, and the ehthasiasm of his 
genius, all conspired to render him 
popular. 

Although Mr. Robinson had a 
considerable degree of respect and 
affection for Mr, "WbilfiBld,' it ap- 
pears, that evisn at his first setting 
out in the religious world, he'had 
learned 'hat important lesson, Nvbtch 
his life and writings .so' tbreibly ia- 
cuicace — Call no man master orfatheT 
vpon earth; for wheii he Vt'as about 

D 
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twenty j ears of agf, he, somewhat 
to the surprise, of Mr. WhitfieUI, 
wa? found preaching, amongst the 
inethodist.':. His first sermon was 
addriessed to a ?maH congregation 
at MiliJenhatl in Softolk he Ayas 
Boon after inyited to preach at ihe 
Tabernacle, in Norwich, and ai se- 
verail places in Norfolk and Camr 
bridgeshire : his sermons were not 
iwifrequpntlv preached with little, 
and sotiietinies without any prepa- 
ration: be delivered then? estemr 
jaore, wbic^ method he observed to 
the close <rf bis pulpitlaboiJrs. 

Mr. Robinson kept a regular diary 
of the Recurrences of each day. A 
joumalj as a kirid of ch^ck to the 
waywardness of passion, or any fri- 
volity of character, ^r as a regis- 
ter pf the most iipportatit transac- 
tions of lif*^, presents nothing vaia 
or enthusiastic. This practice has 
been adopted by the wisest and 
most rational of (nankind The folly 
apd vanity consists in recording frl- 
v^olous pqrsuit» and uninteresting ocr 
currences with an air of serious- 
ness ; and in concealing spiritual pride 
under the language of humility. In 
his London diary, Robi.nson makes 
the folloH'iQg memorandum. " I webt 
to dine on a goose: after service, 
1 went to Mr. M— — 's to supper, 
and bad part of a podding, mad? 
of some ride, sent- by my dear 
spiritual father.**' Such things may 
be forgiven in the hasty scribt)le 
of a young apprentice, but bow 
many thin^gs eciuaDy ridiculous, and 
infinitely, luore offensive, recur in 
those journals which hp recpivpd 
as models. 

He continnecl preaching amongst 
the raethodists for about two years, 
during- which period be appears to 
tave turned his attention move 
particularly to the controversy be- 
tween the n^embers of the estab- 
lished church and the dissenters, 
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and to have resolved to take his 
lot with the latter. A temptation 
to join the former, too powerful 
for any but 'a man of christian 
integrity to repel, prcseiited itself, 
A rich' relation who bad promi- 
sed to provide liberally for biro, 
and tyhb had bequeatheil him a con- 
siderable sum in his will, threat- 
ened to deprive him of every ad- 
vantage 'ivhich hfe had been en- 
couraged to expect, unless he quit- 
ted his connection with the dissen- 
ters.: but the rightsi of conscience, 
arid the approbation of God, were 
sppeHor, in hjs regard, to every 
worldly consideration : he preserv- 
ed his integrity steadily maintain- 
ed his principles, and persevcretl 
in bis cinnnection with the dissen- 
ters : but forfeited the favour of his 
relation, itnd every advantage which, 
living oir (tying, be had in nis power 
to bsstdiv 

Shortly after leaving the metbo- 
dists, Mr. Robinson formed a small 
iridependeiit calvinistic church at 
Norw icb, during his connection with 
tt'hich.he admiuifeiered iirtiint bap- 
tism ; but on his leaving ihi.s 
Chuich tie relinc|uish('.d the prac- 
tice, and became an antipxdqbap- 
tist : his opinion, in this respect, he 
firmly, although without bigotry, 
retained to the close Of life : he was 
b'aptised, by iramerson, at Elling- 
hani, in Norfolk. 

In the pringoftheyear 1759, be 
received an iuvitation to preach to 
a small congregaiii(>n of Baptists, at 
Cambridge, but continued, for pru- 
dential reasQns, for two years on 
[)riDbationf before he settled : about 
the same time, be married Miss El- 
len Payne, to whom.he had paid his 
addressee during his- residence at 
Norwich. 

Mr. Robinson, on his settlement, 
was ordained according to the cus- 
tomary mode amongst the Dissen. 
ttirs. The congregation at Cam- 
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bridge, on Mr. Robinson's first set- 
tlemeut, was in all respects in a 
very low state: it is described by 
himself, at an after period of his 
lift;, as follows : 

" The settlement of Robinson 
seems rathei* a romantic, than a ra- 
tional undeMaking : for this pastor 
was to be maintained. He had not 
received above ten guineas from his 
own family for some years: he had 
no future prospect of receiving anjr; 
his grandfather had cut him off' with 
a legacy of half a-guinea. He had 
received only an hundred pounds 
with his wife, and this he had di- 
cniiiished among the Methodists, 
He had never inquired what this 
Congregation would allow him, nor had 
any body proposed any thing. They 
liad paid him, for the first half year, 
a£3. 12s. 5rf. ; they had increased 
since, but not enough to maintain 
him frugally; there was no pros- 
pect of so poor a people supplying 
him long, especially should his fa- 
mily inc-rease, which; it was likely 
to do. Besides, the congregation, 
through the libertinlsra of niany of 
its former members, had acquired a 
bad character. These would have 
been insurmountable difficulties to 
^n older and a wiser man^ but he 
was a boy, and the love of his flock 
was a million to him. His settle- 
ment, therefore, on this article^ 
should be no future precedent for fu- 
ture settlements." 

In a note, he adds, " The suppcirt 
of thi.'i church has always been by 
a quarterly voluntary subsci-iption 
paid to the deacons. JDuriag the first 
years of his ministry, the annual 
income kept incteasiugj from the 
»!ijall beginning mentioned, to '2$, 
30, 35, 40,, 50 potinds, in succeed- 
ing years; and about the year J 770,- 
it amounted to upwards of £,^0. 
Siiice that year, it has decreased, 
and of late increased again. The 
perpetual changes of the subscnberSi 



by deaths, removals, &c., have al- 
ways rendered the income so variable* 
that it has aever been two years to- 
gether the same." 

Mr. Robmson, on his ."settlement 
at Cambridge, resided with a mem- 
ber of his congregation at Fulbourn, 
a village about five miles distant. 
He shortly removed from Fulbnura 
to Hauxton, a village about tlie 
same distance from Cambridge, on 
the London road. Here he lived 
several years in an humble cottage, 
his family increasing, and his niea is 
of support "SO scanty, that he could 
with diflSculty have procured the 
common necessaries of life without 
the occasional assistance of friends. 
The advantages attendant on obscu- 
rity no one better underatootl to 
improve than Robinson. Posse.ssed 
of gentle manners, and a tender 
heart, of a modest demeanour, and 
a teachable disposiuon, he became 
the idol of the poor, and gained the 
esteem of all. In his agreeable so- 
litudcj two pursuits) be.sides a re- 
gard to his family, engrossed his at- 
tention, — .the raising of a congrega- 
tion, and the advancement of his 
studies. For the formerj who, by 
native sweetness, by early assOcia* 
tions, by settled habits, could be 
better fitted ? He had little occa- 
sion to learn, what some preScliers 
never understaiid, at least neter prac- 
tice, the art of stooping to the poor: 
and it was unuecessarj for htm tp 
study the art of climbing in the 
church. His roainners were unvar- 
nished by the frivolities of a polite 
education ; his heart onmflated by 
false gr^itness. UnatquaiiWed with 
the fashionable wofldj he yet kuenr 
mankind ; experimeiits on hrmself 
had given him Sn extradrdinary in- 
sight into the bnraan cfearactfr, and 
into the springs of human condnct. 
The features most .strongly impress- 
ed on his coaiitenance were tho-se 
of gciuius and benevoleuce: these 
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marked him for a superior man. He 
possessed in a high degree what 
charrns discerning persons of what- 
ever rank or condition, " that polite- 
ness, which," as some one prettily 
expresscs it, " is an heppy mixture 
of greatness and benignity, the sun- 
shine from the soul on our words and 
actions." 

Mr. Robinson did not qualify, 
that is, take the oaths which dis- 
senting ministers are obliged to take, 
if they wish to enjoy the benefits of 
the act of uniformity, till October 
1775. To occasional instances of 
rudeness he had sometimes been ex- 
posed, through his situation, near an 
university : prudence, therefore, in- 
structed him to avail himself of legal 
security, having been assured, that 
by omittmg it, be would expose him- 
self to further inconvenience. In 
1774, he observes, thai had he seen 
things in the light he did then, be 
would have run every hazard rather 
than have qualified in that manner. 
In his retired situation at Hauxton, 
Mr. Kohinsoii was most seduionsly 
«ngai.'ed in the pursuit of his studies, 
in fulfilling the duties of the pastoral 
office, and, in what he peculiarly 
excelled, village preaching: there 
v^ere indeed few villages in the coun- 
ty where his labours viere not exer- 
cised, and attended with uncommon 
success. His condescension to thfe 
poor, even to children, and his en- 
(ieavours to promote their lenipo- 
ral and spiritual welfare, made him 
almost their idol. He mai'e frequent 
visits to the poor cottagers in the 
neighbourhood of his residence ; and 
how edifying and interesting was 
the sight of a great man, who ba<l 
for Ills intimate tVitnds the most 
learned members of one of the first 
wniverstties in the world, sitting with 
his pipe in the chimney corner 
of a cottager, conversing in a man- 
ner the most peculiarly adapted to 
please and to iin]>rov«. His labours 



were indeed abundant : besides bis 
statedly preachint; on the Sabbath, 
twice, sometimes three times, be 
preached several lectures on the 
week days, not only in the evenio<y, 
but at six in the morning ; at the 
same time taking care that these 
exercises should not interfere with 
the necessary labours of the poor, 
as he discontinued his lectures on 
the week days during the hay and 
harvest seasons. 

From a number of letters written 
by Mr. R. it seems evident that 
almost at the outset of his public life 
he entertained just and enlarged 
sentiments of civil and religious li- 
berty, and a detestation and con- 
tempt of priestcraft, as it appears in 
a greater or less degree, not only in 
established churches, but in those 
who dissent from them. 

The congregation at Cambridge 
experienced, in a few years after the 
settlement of their pastor, such an 
increase both in numbars and re- 
spectability, as to render a larger 
and more commodious place of wor- 
ship indispensably necessary : the 
old meeting-honse was pulled down, 
and a new one erected attheeSpense 
of the congregation ; their past<>r 
felt great satisfaction at their con- 
duct, as he had an aversion to a 
society involving itself in debt, or 
depending on others for assistance. 
In mentioning the trust-deed, Mr. 
Robinson observes, " the subscri- 
bers and purchasers, as well as th« 
present trust, aimed at no dominion, 
and will submit to no slavery. They 
did all thfy could to secure the same 
independency to their successors, 
and wished to inspire them with a 
just terror of that worst of all ani- 
mals, a lord- brother." An animal 
w^ may remark, equally disgusting, 
whether cloathed iu a lay, or a cle- 
rical habit. 

la the year 1770, Mr. Robin- 
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fon printed a translation of two or 
ttree sermons of Mons Saurin. 

In 1772, he published, A Sermon 
preached to a society of young people, 
at Wittinghiuii, in Cambridgeshire, on 
the nature and necessity of early piety. 
This was shortly follewed by his 
Arcana ; or the principles of the late 
petitioners to Parliament, for relief in 
Matter uf subscription, in eight letters 
to a frknd. Tliis was written at a 
period when Dissenting ministers 
and schoolmasters were by law re- 
qair«d to subscribe thirty-six, and 
part ota thirty-seventh, of the ihir- 
ty-uine articles of the established 
church; but as the generality of 
them, to their honour, h^d long re- 
fused to submit to this unjust requi- 
sition, their situation was somewhat 
precarious : after two appeals, ia 
which the bill for their relief^ al- 
though it passed the Commons, was, 
owing to the opposition of the Bi- 
shops, rejected by the Lords, they 
made a third appeal, which proved 
successful, and the bill passed both 
bouses without opposition. 

In June, 1773, Mr. Robinson 
removed from Hauxton to Chester- 
too, a pleasant village by the ri- 
ver side, *bout two miles from Cam- 
bridge. Hi* family now consisted 
of a wife, nine children, and his aged 
mother. One of his children died 
at Hauxton in infancy. Neither his 
income, nor the produce of his lite- 
rary labours were suiiicient to pro- 
vide for the necessary, wants of so 
large a family ; he therefore turned 
his thoughts to other pursuits. In 
the course of two or three years he 
was.Cngaged in various agricultural 
concerns; made several purchases 
•f copyhold bouses and lands, and 
was much employed in alterutions 
and improvements; he hired the 
ferry adjoining his house, and 
would frequently employ him&elf in 
ferrying passengers across the river : 



he was also a considerable dealer in 
coals and corn. His agncuUural and 
mercantile pursuits were, it should 
seem in general successful, as he 
maintained his family in reputation : 
although he received at different 
times pecuniary favours from friends, 
their total amount, in addition to his 
stated income, and the profits aris- 
ing from his literary concerns were 
by no means adequate lo' the support 
of his family. 

Our limits will not allow a more 
particular account of Mr. Robinson''s 
secular employments. How some 
of his days were spent may be learn- 
ed from a curious letter written to 
oue of his most intimate friends.''^ 

It would be no less agreeable than 
instructive, to survey Robinson's ru- 
ral economy, and dome;ttic arrange- 
ments in his different situations. The 
versatility of his genius was uncom- 
mon ; and whether he was making a 
bargain, repairing an house, stocking 
a farm, giving directions to workmen, 
or assisting their labours, he was ihe 
same invariable man, displaying no 
less vigour [n the execution of bis 
plans, than ingenuity in their con- 
trivance. The readiness with which 
he passed irom literary piirsuits to 
rural occupations, from rural occu- 
pations to domestic engagements, 
from domestic engagements to the 
forming of plans for Dissenting mi- 
nisters, to the settling of churches, 
to the solving of cases of conscience^ 
to the removing of the ditiiculties of 
ignorant, or the softening of the as- 
perities of quarrelsome brethren, 
was surprising. 

Mr. Robinson, in spite of the pre* 
judices cherished too generally in 
the Christian world, justly conclud* 



• See Belfast Monthly Magawne, vd. 
Sod, page 434. 
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ed, that enaaginit in secular con- 
cerns so far from being disijonour- 
abie to a minister of the gospel, was, 
in cettain circunisiances, truly ho. 
noarahle. His seutitiients on tliis 
subject, it is to bf lamented, are not 
more prevalent. To the censures 
which certain clericah passed on his 
conduct, he disdained a serious re- 
ply. " Godly boobie.=," he would 
exclaim, " too idle, many of them, 
to work, too ignorant to give instruc- 
tion, and too conceited to study, 
spending their time in tattling and 
mischief,— are these the raen to di- 
rect my conduct, to censure' tny in. 
da-stry f" 

It is indeed truly surprising, that 
any man should dare to censure a 
Chtisllan teacher, who works with 
\i\fi o'oin hanh, in order that he may 
proi-ide things kdncit in thesi;iht i>f all 
men, and obtain an honourable inde- 
pendence. 

But it may perhaps be objected, 
that a minister, by eniiaging in se- 
cular employments, may render him- 
self unfit for the duties of his pas- 
toral iffice; in answer to whiih 
It may be asked. What duties? 
Will any one say. that an hour or 
two daily spent in reading and study- 
jnK, would not hesufficienttoenablea 
Christian teacher to address his coii- 
gresalion in a manner well caScn- 
lated to promote their edification. 

It seems to be universally allow- 
ed, that there is one .secular employ- 
ment, if honestly altinded to, a 
most laborious one, which is not 
thought deroiiatory to the character 
of a minister; I mean that of a 
school-master. Why are not the 
yarinns cduimercial or mechanical 
occujiations in which mankind are 
usually engaged, equally honour- 
able? 

Hoiv many instances are there in 
the established church, and amongst 
(he different denominations of Dis- 
•enters, in which a miussier is,ov^it>g 



to the sentiments instilled into him 
at the college; or the academy, and 
his subsequent habits of life, reduced 
to the unhappy situation of the un- 
just steward? He cannot dig, and 
CO be^ he is ashamed ! 

iVlr. Robinson was in a similar 
manner distinj^uished for his senti- 
ments respecting the nature of the 
office, the titles, and the dre^s of 
Christian ministers. All the mem- 
bers of a Christian church he con- 
sidered as perfectly equal in leii- 
gious rights; and was firmly of 
opinion, that whenever they chose 
to delegate any poriion of their joint 
authority to a pastor^ or other church 
officers, such officer.'! were to be con- 
sidered, not as governors, or mas- 
ters, acquiring dominion, in mat« 
ters of doctrine or discipline, but as 
servants of the church, possessed of 
their ciffice in trust, for the good of 
the whole, to be regulated, limited, 
or resumed at pleasure. 

The pompous titles assumed by 
Christian ministers of almost every 
church and sect, were t& Mr. Ro- 
binson the subject of equal dislike 
and ridicule. " I wonder," said he, 
in a letter to a friend, " any man 
should be so silly as to call me Bc- 
rerend." Is not the epithet of Re- 
t'emd claimed by the Deity equally 
wiih that oi Holy f Has the pastor 
of a Dissenting church, who arro- 
gates this epithet, a right to com' 
plain of the Bishop of Rome for ar- 
rogating the attribute of *• holi- 
ness?" 

With respect to the dress of Chrl.s* 
tian ministers, Mr. Robinson bad an 
utter dislike to the gown, the cas- 
sock, the cloak, and the band, all 
of which distinctions he thought 
tended to confirm the erroneous opi- 
nions vfhich people in general have 
of the nature of the ministerial 
office He had no objection to an 
academic appeating m the habit to 
which his degree entitled him j but 
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a Pissenting minister, who aped the 
dreMof the established cletgy, was 
always the subject of h>s ridicule. 
Alttiottgh hft' «> far accomodated 
himself t«> the prejudices of the peo- 
ple, as corpmonly toappearin black 
ot grey,' he occasionally wore dif- 
feretki t^olovrred clothes; and the 
teacher was equally welcome to his 
pulpitr wbetber habited in a coat of 
^)acfc> b)v>c, dfab, ^r any other cOr 
]our» w^th buttons covered or qaetal. 
Iq t1?4. Mr. Robinson published, 
4 Dh€Uasio» of ike qwstim, f >/* U 
bu^iti. t^ rig^t far a ntan to Marrt/ 
the »isier<qfhii 4tceaud v/^e f which 
Was subjoined to The l^aJ decreet <^ 
M-arrittge stdtefl and foimdered, hf 
John dlU^, ^arri^er MtLutw. This 
tract wait written at the req,aest of 
the late Ch-. Stennett, and Mr. Jo- 
nah Tbampsoo. Baptist minltferg, 
well Icflown in the j-eligiaus. world. 
Otir author iiEgued 'the, ^jfiniDativie 
side of the (|«csti«D, 

In the year 1775« Mr. I^ohinsan 
9»biished the first volume of a trans* 
*atioo &ofn the French of the set- 
nottsof 4l<>t^. Sauciii, pastor o^itfae 
French Pioiestant church, at tiie 
Hague, whichi ivas followed, at in- 
lervaU; by three moi!p irolumes, -thp 
lirst afiwhtch appeared in 1782. T^o 
jrears aBerwsfr^, ^vras .'published la 
tccond editiooi' together with as' ad- 
ditional voluw^, to whichi.was ad* 
ded, a tratislation of "An J$«ay oa 
the conduct of Savid at the court of 
4<;*«*h, .^ing -of. ^Gath. By Mr. 
I)u|)i,ont> pAstor of ihe Frenisb cfaureh 
At RWtfrdaw." 

InJJJ^e, Mr RobiDfuon publii^- 
ed, *A Ijscture on.,a bt^poiuipg.^e- 
havioiir Vq religions as»enib|^«," 
prciacbed tb If ^ years b^fpfe. 

About this^pap, (1|7S,) the cfln- 
Uorersy rfespect^g, the diyiiii.ty of 
pbriai, which had been carried on 
principally by Biembers of the 
cbuicn ol England, some of whom 
^>^> from the most coascieAtious 



motives, resigned their preferments, 
muih engaged the public attention. 
Bf f. Robinson appeared on the po- 
pular side of the question, and piib- 
lished, " A Plea for the Pivinity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in a paittoral 
letter, addressed to a congregatioa 
of Protestant Dissenters at Cani« 
bridgj^. 

fhe following year, Mr. Robin- 
son published, '« Tbe History and 
the Mystery of Good Friday," a 
small pam)jhlet, that has ran' through 
nomeroQS large editions, and io 
which ^beevil, and the foolishness ttf 
church holidays is with equal hu- 
monr, learning;, and argunqeiit, un* 
answefably demonstrated. IKsipleatf 
ing as Were the plain troths abound- 
ing in this tract to many of the 
clergy, sooie of them could nut he^ 
ejfpressing their admiration. 

lb 1778, Drlr. Hobinsbn ptfbli^i«i 
"iV Plan of Lectures, oii tbe prin- 
ciples of non conforniity, 'forthe iii- 
struction of Catechumens." 

In 1789^ Mr Robiqson pub1i<sh«t7, 
*' A Political Catechism; intended 
.to convey, in a familiar mamicr, 
just ideas of good civil government, 
and the 'Briiish constitution. -This 
trfDct was written at -the time the 
JSoTth adqiinistration was diseanlpd 
from the councils of their sovereign, 
for thi^t of the Marquis of Rooking- 
^am. "To support the system 
professed by the latter, to <h8se(u- 
ipinate safe polittcitl principles, to 
place public happine.ss on its true 
base-^pnblic political virtue, which 
Sire the duties of btl gof.d citizens," 
were tbe motives which induced 
our author '' to endeavour to ■ attract 
the attentroil of youth OA this sub- 
ject." The Catechism is written 
with much ingenuity and origiBa- 
lity, and peculiarly calculated for 
the iniitruction - as well as enter- 
tainment of young peoplk This 
work, as well as the prefiace to the 
Plan of Lectures, one of iu% " Vil« 
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lage Discourses, and his sernnon en- 
titled — " Christian Submission to ci- 
vil Government," afibrd antple evi- 
dence of tlie soundness of his prin- 
(;iplesasa friend to civil government 
in general, and to that form of civil 
{rovernnaeet, the British coastitution, 
in particular. 

In 1786, Mr. Robinson published 
*' Sixteen Discourses on several Texts 
of Scripture, addressed to Christian 
Assemblies, in Villages near Cam- 
-lliridge : to which are added. Six 
Morning Exercises." 

The manner in which these dis- 
courses were afterwards prepared for 
the press aifbrds a remarkable in. 
Stance of the author's powers of re- 
collection : they were written by 
his relative and amanuensis, Mr. Cuf- 
tis, to whom Mr. Robinson, whije 
sitting, or walking about the room 
smoking bis pipe, dictated every 
sentence, the texts of scripture, slogs, 
the diflercnt characters, italics, capi- 
tals, &c. They were then revised 
by the author ; but little alteration 
was madein any of them, befufe tbey 
were sent to the press. 

Mr. Robinson printed, at ditferent 
timen, single sermons preached on 
public occasions, mostof thetnatthe 
request of bis auditors. These dis- 
couKes are distiiiguished by their 
originality, simplicity, elegance, and 
piety. 

He likewise frequently employ- 
ed bis pefl on diuerent occasions. 
He assiitTd the ,late learned and 
excellei. Dr. Kippis in drawing 
tip one cf the articles in the " Bio- 
grapbia Britannica ;" and begun a 
translation of the "Revolution de 
Paris," a periodical work of con- 
siderable merit but of which three 
numbers only appeared in English: 
he drew up ''A Plan of a Charity 
School, for the Education of the 
Boysapd Girls of Protestant Dissen- 
ters, at Cambridge." 

Ilis two largest works are " The 



History of Baptism," and " Ecclesi- 
astical Researches," each consisting 
of between six and seven hundred 
closely printed quarto pages, and 
which were only parts of a still larg, 
er work, sketched by the author ; 
they were not published till after 
bis death. 

Many of the principal persons of 
the Baptist denomination, had long 
lamented that they had no authentic 
histi»ry of their brethren, particular- 
ly of this country, and deeming 
Crosby's History, which bad hither- 
to been the only one deserving at- 
tention, both inaccurate and ill-writ- 
ten, turned their thouf{hts tor Mr. 
Robinson as a proper person to write 
sucb a work as rais;ht do honour to 
the denomination. Some of his' Lon- 
don friends accordingly associated 
and formed a committt^e, the first 
meeting of which was h«s(d at the 
King's Head tavern, in the Poultry, 
Nov. 6, 1781. Various resolutions 
were agreed to. Mr. Robinson was 
invited tn undertake the work. I>r. 
Gifi&rd,' the cnairman, at. that time 
HbratiaB: to the British Ivluseum, of- 
fered bim an apartment in his house 
for the piirpose of consulting manu- 
scripts. It was also proposed that Mr. 
R. should visit London for ten days 
in -every tnontlv, preach various lec- 
tures, and that a subscription should 
be ent%red into to defray his expen- 
ces. 

Such was Mr. Robinson's popu- 
Istrity as a preacher, that as ittan as 
it was understood he had agreed to 
visit London at stated periods, he 
was eagerly applied to, for K\t ser- 
•vices, at diflerent places : the mul- 
tiplicity of his polpit-labours may 
be judged bf, by the following ex- 
tract of a letter fropi bis friend Mr. 
Keene 

" As in your favo'ur of the 26th of 
March, you desired me to adjust 
your preacbing limes, with the ap* 
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probation of your friends, they are 
as follow : 

"Tuesday evening, April l/,at Mr. Rjp- 

pdn'^ 
Thursday morning, April 17,at Dr. Staf- 
ford's, 
lord's day itiornihg, April 20, It Dr. 

Rees's. 
Lord's day afternoon, April 30, at Maze 

Pond. 
Lord's day evening, April 20, at Little St. 

Helen's. 
Monday evening, April 21, at Maze Pond 

Vestry. 
Tuesday evening, April 32, at Mr. Kip* 

pon's. 
Wednesday morning April 23, at Maze 

Pond." 

Mr. Robinson's discourses, daring 
his visits to the metropolis, were de- 
livered to audiences equally crowded 
and attentive. 

It may naturally be supposed that 
so much pleaching, together with 
so much visiting in the social circle 
as it was impossible to avoid, af" 
torded him little leisure to examine 
manuscripts, and write history. Af- 
ter a few months trial, his plan of 
studying in London was relinquish- 
ed : but it was pursued at home ; 
where he obtained, through the kiml- 
htss of somp of the masters of 
ans in the university of Cambridge> 
not- only free access to the public 
library, but the privijeije of having 
the books he wished to consult, con- 
veyed to his own study* A sub- 
scription was entered into to enable 
him to publish the work ; and 
the list of subscribers proved to be 
numerous and respectable. 

Mr Robinson employed a con* 
siderable part of the remaining years 
of his lile, except the last, when his 
health and spirits began to languish, 
in writing the*' History of Bsptigm,'' 
and " Eicciesiastical Researches." 

^s a christian philanthropist, 
Mr Robinson's character shines with 
peculiaf lustre. His mind was ha^ 
bitually employed in devising pLaiiS 
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for the benefit of society, and of in- 
dividuals; his life was one continued 
labour for the good of others : the 
wants, both tem|i0ral and spiritual, 
of the poorest, the very lowest rank 
of society lay 'near his heart 

Few men have been so well ac- 
quainted with the fdunilation prin- 
ciples of good government, or have 
inculcated such just sentimentfi of 
civil and religious liberty/, as Mr. 
Robinson. His writings ori these 
subjects, which evidently shew tie 
had studied in the school of those 
great masters, Milton* and Locke, 
were enf )rced by his own example. 
He was ever ready to assist in public 
schemes for the promotion ot those 
grand objects, He hail the principal 
hand in forming, and was an active 
member of a " Soi iety for Constitu- 
tional Information," established at 
Cambridge, and which, vvilh many 
societies of a similar nature in dif- 
ferent parts of the kiiigiiom, conti- 
nued to flourish, till they were sUn- 
dered, discouraged, and at length 
overthrown under the Pitt adminis- 
tration. With all the other friends 
to the best interests of mankind, ha 
was a warm admiror Of the French 
revolution, at tlie period when it 
shone in all its glory, under the di- 
fection of the national constituent 
assembly. He did tiot live to wit- 
ness those crimes by vvhicU it was 
afterwards obscuredj the principal 
«bare of the guilt of wllich rests 
on the heads ot the coalesced sover- 
*ignsof Europcj for their most un|,irin- 
(:ipled ariempt to destroy the liber- 
ties of France, aoil to invade, devas- 
tate, and divide the country; which 
slttempt maddened ttie whole king- 
dom, and gave opportunity to a set 
of men assiiming the name of re- 
publicausi but who wcfe the eneanes 
of all good government, to vie with 
the inVatiers of their country in tri- 
minality. Mr. Robinson was a >«arm 
admirer of the American cousiitit- 
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tion His talenis and worth were so 
Vvell known, that very handsome pro- 
posals were made to him to settle in 
the United Slates: but his' attach- 
hit-nt to his native country was simi- 
lar to that of our admired poet Cow- 
per ; 

*' England, with all thy fault*, I love thee 
still!" 

Intolei.ancu, in all its forms, was 
the peculiar object of his detestation. 
•' Always when I met it, in a course 
of reading," he observes, '' Tthonght 
1 met the great devil; and my resent- 
irient was never abated by bis ap- 
pearing in the habit of a holy trian of 
God." Religious Liberty was to 
liim almost an object of adoration : 
he refused to accept the pastoral of- 
fice at Cambridge, till the congrega- 
tion had atfteed to throw down the 
wall of partition, which till then had 
divided them from their independent 
brethren. Gooii men of all denomi- 
nations were welcome to his house, 
his heart, sind his pulpit. 

As a Preacher, Mr. Robinson 
ranks in the highest class, and we 
may safelv claim for him the very 
.summit of his own denomination. His 
merits in this, respect are well des- 
cribed by JDr. Toulmin. — " His 
prtachhig was altogether without 
nole.s; a methifd in which. he was 
|ieculiarly happy; not by trusting 
to his memory entirely, nor by work- 
ing himself to a degree of warmth 
and passion, lo vvhich the preachers 
aniojig whom he first appeared conl- 
nionlv owe their ready utterance, but 
by I horoughlv studying, aiiid niafcing 
himself perfectly iiidbler of his sub- 
ject, and a certain fucoky of expres- 
sion which is never at » toss for suit-* 
able and proper words. His manner 
was admirably adapted to enlighten 
tfie underslandijig, an<t toafliict and 
reform the heart. He had such a 
plainness of s|>eech, such an easy 
attd ajipareut miithod in dividing a 



discourse, and such a familiar way 
of reasoning, as discovered an heart 
filled vvith the tenderest'concern for" 
the meanest of his hearers, and yet 
there was a decency j propriety, and 
justness that the most judicious coalj 
not but approve " 

The crowning excellence of this 
great and good man's character was, 
—His ardent love of truth, the Since- 
rity and impartiality, with which be 
sought, and the honesty with which 
he practised it. These are the 
Grand Essentials without which no 
man can, in the sight of God, be 
a christian, and possessing which, 
no one has a right to say — He is not 
a christian. This noble disposition 
impelled him, as we have seen, at 
various periods of his life to sacri- 
fice bis worldly interests to what he 
considered the cause of truth : the 
same disposition enabled him to 
avoid that rock, popular applause, 
on which such numbers have split, 
who loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God With a mind 
Constantly open to conviction, can 
it excite surprise, if, as he advanced 
in life, be saw reason lo alter some 
of his sentiments on doctrinal points? 
What they were towards the close 
of his lile, has been the subject of 
much speculation, aiid much mis- 
representation. 

In 1777, Mr. Robinson had the 
misfortune to fall from a coach, and 
sprain his ancle. Tbii> misfortune 
long prevented him from pursuing 
his usual labours, and deprived him 
of preaching lectures in the villages 
where his congregation lived. He 
endeavoured lo console himself, 
and assist his brethren, by revising, 
enlarging, and publishing an essay 
on the composition of a sei'mon, trans- 
lated from the French of John Claude, 
In several letters from his friends, 
in 1777, to Kobinson, are expres- 
sions of condolence, on account 
of his indisposition, and of atl- 
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vice to be less eag«r and restless 
in his literary pursuits. But to such, 
aJvic-fi he rarely felt himself at lei- 
sure to attend ; and to his imprudent 
indefatigable zeai he at -length fell 
a victim. Frojn a well organized 
system, unimpaired by intemper- 
ance, he might long have enjoyed 
all the vijrour of health, and all the 
hilarity of spirits. 

His characteristic feature, was 
love of liberty. The tendency of 
bis numerous writinsrs goes rather to 
demolish systems of tyranny, than 
to erect the 'tyranny of opinion ; to 
emancipate the hunaan understand- 



ing; to prepare it for fair inyestiga- 
tioii; to enable it to preserive, as it 
were, a natural tone, a personal 
vigour; not to bend it by compul- 
sory rules, to vassalise it by mean 
observances, or lo enclose it by fan- 
tastic theories. Ail Robinson's writ- 
ings proceed on the Disseiners' prin- 
ciples; but though full of hostile 
designs on the church, they assum- 
ed not the air of a direct attack. 
His friendships could not win him 
over to be a churchman, but they 
softened the rigour of the Disseii« 
ter. 

{To be continued ) 
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A SEED OF CATHOLIC AND PROTEST- 
ANT UNION, SOWN IN nS*. 

Wb., whose names are subscri- 
bed, associate together, as a 
military body, under the title of the 
Newry Uniok. We associate as 
Volunteer soldiers, in order to main- 
tain our right's as citizens. We are 
all sensible of the value of liberty, 
and we all desire to possess the power 
of preserving it. We associate, in 
order to forip a part of that Volun- 
teer army, whose institution we 
venerate, whose principles we adopt 
as our own, and in whose cause we 
are ready to lay down our lives. 
We associate, although differing in 
Felit^ious opinions, because we wish 
to create -that union of power, and 
to cultivate that brotheyhood of afTec- 
tion among all the inhabitants of 
this Island, which is the interest as 
well as duty of all. We are all 
laisHMEH. We rejoice and glory in 
that ^ommou title, which binds us 
togeiher ; and we associate, in or- 
der to do every thing, that the union 
ol our hearts, and the strength of 
ptir hinds; can efiectuate, to render 



the name of Irishman honourable tm 
ourselves, serviceable to our beloved 
country, and formidable to its iQas\ 
We shall ever think, that an associ- 
ation deserves well of our native 
land, whose chief object is to unite 
the different descriptions of relii^ion 
in the cause of our common country, 
and although we cannot lay claim 
to the hohour of having first taken 
up arms, there is still a glorious am- 
bition left, — not to be among the 
last in laying thetn down ! 

X. 

SOCIETY. 

The Diamond is a charcoal. It 
consists of the same materials, under 
a different composition, the same 
particles differently organised. So 
it is in the organization of humaa 
society. The materials are the 
same, but in one disposition of the 
particles which compose it, how 
black, and unproiuis^ing the mass, 
how it absorbs, and never once re- 
turns the light of day, how vile and 
trodden under loot! — In aBoi/;tr con- 
formation of the very same paitjcles. 



